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EARLY PITTSBURGH GLASS 

The pair of matched decanters on display at the 
Carnegie Museum were cut by the glass firm of 
R. B. Curling and Sons in 1828. They illustrate 
the early manufacture of glass in Pittsburgh and 
also everyday living habits in nineteenth-century 
America. : 

West of the Alleghenies the two main products 
of the early glass houses were window glass and 
bottles. Little attempt was made to purify the 
formula, so that the natural chemicals produced 
colors ranging from aqua through greens to olive 
amber; in fact, bottle glass was often spoken of as 
green glass. From this type of glass the poor man’s 
decanters and tumblers were constantly made with 
little decoration and few distinguishing traits. 
The man of substance, however, wanted flint or 
lead glass, which had clarity and brilliance. If 
possible, he wanted it cut in the accepted mode of 
the English, the Irish, or the Continental styles of 
the eighteenth century. Oftentimes the same firm 
which blew the glass sold the blanks or sent them 
out to be cut by individual craftsmen. Because of 
this practice and also because most designs were 
sondend: it is often impossible to distinguish early 
American cut from the imported, or to single out 
the product of individual factories. Our two 
Curling decanters are reminiscent of the Water- 
ford cuttings pictured in M. S. Dudley Westropp's 
Irish Glass, Plate XX XIII. 

In America a decanter marked social standing 
and family continuance. Travelers to the West 
seemed to be amazed at potential drinking ca- 
pacities and enthusiasm. One wrote: ‘‘Everyone 
high and low, great and small, rich and poor, male 
and female, clergy and laity, makes free use of 
whiskey; it is as common a supply on the side- 
board as bread and meat."’ To help the exchange of 
amenities, decanters were ek. White glass or 
heavy flint, engraved and cut, was a prized pos- 
session, used for state occasions and handed down 
as a family heirloom. This pair of decanters has 
been in the possession of the Albree family since 
1828 until it was presented to the Carnegie Mu- 
seum by Mrs. Edward C. Albree. 

—Lowe t INNEs 
<< D 

The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forses STREET 


Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


““FREE TO THE PEOPLE"’ 


Carnegie Institute Broadcasts 
Tuesdays at 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


“Oil: 1940-1945"" 
Collection of the Standard Oi! Company N. J.) 
through June 16 
<C> 
Paintings by Pittsburgh Artists 
June 20—July 21 
*¢ D 
Contemporary Drawings 
Collection of Carnegie Institute 
June 6—July 28 
«@ D 
Visitors’ day and exhibition will be held by the 
Section of Education of the Department of Fine 
Arts on three Saturdays in June: June 8 at 2:00p.m., 
the afternoon section of the Palettes; June 15 at 
9:00 a.M., Morning section, the Palettes, both of 
these in Lecture Hall; June 22 at 10:30 a.M., the 
Tam O’Shanters, in Music Hall. Each group will 
also have its own annual Lollipop Picnic this 
month. 
MUSEUM 


Pair of Curling glass decanters 
now on display 
<P 
The new Atlantic Walrus exhibit 
Hall of North American Mammals 


MUSIC HALL 


Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 
Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 


JUNE 


1—John Sebastian Bach program 
2—Concluding Young People’s Concert 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Hours: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 
Central Lending and Central Boys and Girls Room 
closed on Sunday during the summer 
yo 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or 4 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension ol 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 
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MY IMPERIAL RETINUE 


By JoHN CLARK 
Associate Curator, Vertebrate Paleontology and Geology, Carnegie Museum 


Santhos Pal, my Bengali Hindu 
—the most cheerful liar I ever 
met, his dazzling smile only 
accentuated by betel-nut stains 
between his teeth. 


oop morning, Sahib! I feel wonder- 

ful this morning!’’ So said Mo- 
hammed Hasim Khan, his slim body 
quivering with mischief. 

“And why, Hasim, do you feel so 
well this morning?’ I responded to his 
obvious lead. 

“Because, Sahib’’—with a side glance 
at my two Hindus—'‘we had such an 
excellent dinner at my home last night. 
A big roast of beef!’’ 

Instantly, with clenched fists and a 
muttered “‘“——- —— Musulman!’’, my 
Hindus moved in to battle, while 
Hasim danced back out of reach, adding 
to their wrath by unprintable references 
to ‘cow-worshiping idolaters.”’ 

I pulled them off each other, and we 
started on our day’s police rounds of 
the American camp. We moved in line 
abreast with Hasim four tent-rows to 
my right; my Bengali Hindu, Santhos 
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Mohammed Hasim Khan— 
whose fathers were kings in 
India. 
(Center) Kul Bahadur Mungir, 
a real Gurkha, with kukri in 
hand. 





Pal, four to my left; and my Gurkha 
Hindu, Kul Bahadur Mungir, on the 
extreme left. A few tent-rows in, we 
flushed our first quarry—an illegal 
banana salesman. He jumped from a 
tent directly before Santhos, saw me 
coming, whirled, and bolted into Kul 
Bahadur. Rejoicing to the depths of his 
combative Gurkha soul, Kul Bahadur 
promptly knocked him down, and then 
the age-old scene repeated itself. 
Scrawny and brown, his middle wrapped 
in dirty rags, the Hindu crawled out 
from under Kul Bahadur, sobbing bit- 
terly, kissed my shoes, and moaned 
that if I would only have mercy this 
once, just this once, Sahib, his miserable 
face would never darken my life again. 
The fact that he had sworn to me the 
same vow, by all the Hindu gods, 
eleven times in the past four days, 
abashed him not at all. So we started 





























for my Tree of Justice, our captive walk- 


ing meekly behind us. Once you've 
caught them, they stay caught! 

Three tents farther we snatched an- 
other banana-man, and then five little 
sneak thieves, the oldest about ten, 
scattered like partridges before us. 
While Santhos guarded the fruit sales- 
men, Hasim, Kul Bahadur, and I 
rounded up the children. Adorable 
little brown kids, with gentle smiles, 
they walked hand-in-hand with me to 
my Tree. 

The Tree stood just outside the camp 
of my Gurkha police. Here my police 
sergeant, Prim Bahadur, sternly entered 
their names and families in his book, 
and checked to see how many times we 
had caught them before. Sure enough— 
twelve times for the banana salesman, 
and eight for the children. Worst of all, 
I found three American fountain pens 
hidden in the children’s loincloths, and 
the cutest little imp of all had an 
American soldier's pocketbook with 
forty hard-earned GI dollars! 

Well they knew the rule: for the 
twelfth arrest, or for stealing—punish- 
ment. Prim Bahadur's idea of punish- 
ment was beating with a club until 
bones cracked, so I sat to witness that 
the two men were struck only with a 
switch and only across their backs. 
When the men were finished, Prim 
turned to me. 

“Well, Sahib, the children next.”’ 

“Nay, Prim Bahadur, I shall per- 
sonally punish the children."’ So I 
rolled up my right sleeve, and warmed 
five little brown Hindu rears with my 
hand, in proper style, thereby saving 
them the much more violent switching 
of Prim Bahadur. 

We had at first tried turning all our 
Captives over to the native Bengal 


Dr. Clark, who has recently returned to the 
staff of the Carnegie Museum, spent thirty 
months in Asia as a reconnaissance officer in the 
United States Army. After V-J Day he per- 
formed police and counter-intelligence duties 
in India. This article recounts a few of his 
experiences. 
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police, but soon abandoned that. Pro. 
tected from British justice by the self. 
government of Bengal, the police beat 
their own people until many of them 
died, and stole the possessions of the 
poverty-stricken thieves we gave into 
their hands. Rather than help the police 
who were big thieves to oppress the 
poor who were little thieves, I ad. 
ministered justice illegally but effec. 
tively myself. 

So it went, round after round, until 


eed 


forty or fifty captives were brought in | 
each day. One day, during a brief rest, | 


Hasim caught me alone. 

‘‘Sahib,”’ he said, “‘how many people 
do we catch each day?” 

‘About forty, Hasim.”’ 

“And how many are Musulman, 
Sahib?”’ 

“‘Less than one in ten, Hasim.”’ 

“But here in this area, Sahib, the 
Hindu and Musulman live in equal 
numbers; why are there not equal num- 
bers of thieves?”’ 

I knew, of course, but I wanted to 
hear him say it. He did! 

‘“Because, Sahib, our people worship 
Allah, as you do, and because we are 
proud!"’ 

‘Proud, Hasim? Of what are you 
proud?”’ 

“Sahib, my fathers were kings in 
India, and these shameless Hindu were 
their slaves!"’ 

As I watched my three young guards, 
my personal retinue, I knew that Hasim 
was right. As an experiment in race 
relations I had hired the two eighteen- 
year-old Hindus and the seventeen-year- 
old Mohammedan, made them my per- 
sonal guard, and given them honor 
above all others on the Army post. 

And all ran true to their tribal form. 
Kul Bahadur, a real Gurkha, lived for 
combat. He regretted that I made him 
use a stick instead of his wicked 
‘Kukri’’ knife, and was honest with 
the usual honesty of the rugged Nepa- 
lese hillmen. ; 

Mohammed Hasim Khan, slim, sensi- 


tive, and proud, carried the stamp of 


Arabia on his delicate brown features. 
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Tremendously loyal and affectionate to 
his friends, of whom I was proud to be 
one, he was grimly scornful of his 
enemies. Many times when we lay side 
by side in night ambushes, he would 
whisper to me long tales of the pride 
of his ancestors, kings first in Araby 
and later in Bihar. 

And the incomparable Santhos Pal, 
my Bengali Hindu—the most cheerful 
liar 1 have ever 
met. On the 
second day he 
knew me, he 
vowed eternal 
friendship, and at 
the end of six 
weeks he stole my 
pocketbook with 
all my money. I 
used black magic, 
put a curse on 
him, and made 
him bring it all 
back. As he re- 
turned it, sobbing 
with supposed re- 
morse, he tried to 
“snitch’’ a pack 
of cigarettes, and 
when he saw me 
watching him, he 


asked me to let 
him have them as 
a gift! 


One of the trage- 
dies of India is that 
the boys epitomized so many major 
troubles. 

Seventy million Mohammedans, de- 
termined that they will not be crushed 
by a superior mass of inferior Hindu. 
They ask that the British stay in India 
until they can be given their own 
country, separate from Hindustan. Well 
they know that in Asia no treaties have 
meaning; well they know that in all 
the abominable mess of Hindu mythol- 
ogy, truth is not a virtue nor theft and 
Oppression a vice. 

Sixty million outcaste Hindu, tremb- 
ing with inarticulate fear lest the 
British may leave. They know from 
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My Gurkha police sergeant, Prim Bahadur, 
and his wife. 
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bitter present-day experience that British 
imperialism at its worst is gentle and 
kind and just compared with what 
their own Brahmans will do to them 
if the British leave. 

Three million Christians and three 
million Sikhs whose fears are like those 
of the Hindu. 

Forty million jungle villagers who 
honestly don’t know whether the 
British are in India 
or not. They never 
see the British, 
they never pay 
taxes to them. 
They pay a large 
share of every crop 
to the Hindu land- 
lord on whose 
land they work, 
and their few re- 
maining annas to 
the same landlord, 
for debts which 
their ancestors 
have passed on to 
them, at compound 
interest, for several 
hundred years. 

And finally, a 
few million Brah- 
mans and wealthy 
merchants, who 
want the British 
to go. Of course 
they do! The most 
degenerate and 
corrupt people on the face of the earth, 
with a chance to rule without the inter- 
ference of justice! Their family life 
resembles a psychiatrist’s case history. 
They have blocked every effort of the 
British and Mohammedans to outlaw 
infant marriages. They have blocked 
every effort to institute bankruptcy 
laws, which might let the unhappy 
poor have another chance. They have 
used their money, and their western 
education, for two purposes—further 
to oppress their own people and further 
to confuse the West on Indian economic 
and social affairs. 

I don’t envy the British their job! 


OIL: 





KICKING OFF THE WELL 
By GeorGes SCHREIBER 
N recording the dramatic story of 


how one industry geared itself to 
meet the vast problems of global war, 


the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) commissioned 


through the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists sixteen artists to 
document the story of oil and 
its role in World War II. 
Eighty-five paintings, water 
colors, and drawings illustrat- 
ing the story are on exhibition 
at the Carnegie Institute. The 
show opened on May 16 and 
will continue through June 16. 

The aim of the project was to 
record the flow of oil from the 
time it was brought out of the 
ground to its ultimate uses in 
all parts of the earth affected 
by the war. To cover the im- 
mensity of such a program, the 
project was divided into two 
parts: production, transporta- 
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1940-45 


tion, and refining; and the vital part oil 
played in the war overseas. Eight 
painters captured on canvas activities in 
this country, Canada, and Venezuela. 
The other eight, who were overseas as 
official war artists, vividly depicted the 
oil role in the war effort. Each man was 
given the greatest possible latitude in 
the choice of his approach to the sub- 
ject assigned to him. This attitude, it 
was felt, was essential for the best 
results. 

Company executives who inaugurated 
the program saw the project as a per- 
sonal one—personal to the painter, and 
personal to the individual who would 
view the canvas. That was to be the 
principal merit, since the reaction of 
art is inevitably an emotional one. For 
this reason it was thought, the artist 
was peculiarly adapted to transfer to 
canvas the transitory impressions such 
as those of the hurry and confusion of 
battle, the colorful rhythm of activity 
which commands the loading and un- 
loading of oil, refueling of ships, or the 
quiet drama of a big refinery at work. 
The painter can more often give a 
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LOWERING-IN BY FREDERIC TAUBES 
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greater sense of 
reality than the 
photographer, even 
though he may dis- 
tort form and modify 
color. 

Whether these 
canvases telling 
the story of the role 
of petroleum in the 
war are great art or 
not is aside from the 
point. They project 
a dramatic story of 
the five crucial 
years, 1940-45, in 
which oil was 
called upon to help 
preserve the civili- 
zation. The can- 
vases will record 
for future genera- 
tions, as perhaps no 
other medium can, the magnitude and 
impact of a major industry's contribu- 
tion to the most stirring period of his- 
tory. 

The oil country of Elk Basin near 
Yellowstone Park was depicted by Joe 
Jones. In telling the story of oil as it 
was brought from the earth, he found 
new patterns of movement in American 
oil men at work on a rig, or in rhythmi- 
cally tracing what he called ‘‘the 
violence of the terrain.’ Adolph Dehn 
recorded the picturesque oil country 
of Venezuela, the shallow draft tankers 
and floating derricks of Lake Mara- 
caibo. Ernest Fiene and Thomas Benton 
concentrated on the great refineries of 
Baton Rouge and Texas, painting the 
weird shapes and forms of cat crackers 
and massed pipe bends. Benton recorded 
too, the oil wells on the bayous of 
Mississippi, the stern-wheelers and their 
oil barges of the river country. Frank 
Mechau painted the vast plains of 
Montana, the old west and the new— 
with its oil derricks pointing skyward. 
Francis Criss recorded what he saw of 
scientists working in petroleum labora- 
tories. Georges Schreiber’s assignment 
was to paint the oil fields and refineries 
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FLUID CATALYTIC CRACKERS BY THOMAS BENTON 


in the far north along the Mackenzie 
River, the colorful documentation of the 
pump station at Dodo Canyon which 
runs the 600-mile stretch to White- 
horse, Yukon. Frederic Taubes re- 
counted the part played by pipelines, 
the gigantic construction of lines which 
kept oil continually on the move from 
Texas to New York. 

Howard Baer recorded the story of 
oil on the Burma Road, pictured the 
endless convoys bound for China 
through the winding passes of the 
Himalayas. Robert Benney portrayed 
the part oil-base insecticides played for 
the jungle fighter in the continuous war 
against imsect-borne disease in the 
Saipan campaign. Bruce Mitchell docu- 
mented the story of oil bases in Iran, 
where trucks were assembled and ser- 
viced for the 700-mile run to Teheran; 
and tankers at the port of Khorram- 
shahr. Franklin Boggs painted bull- 
dozers in the New Guinea jungle being 
replenished with gasoline, and the five- 
gallon jerri-cans on duty and off. The 
off-duty cans had many uses, among 
them Boggs found and sketched oil 
drums used as theatre seats in an open- 
air movie house, referred to by one GI 
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SPHERICAL STORAGE TANKS By ERNEST FIENE 


as ‘‘immediate seating on the gasoline.”’ 

Carlos Lopez, Kerr Eby, and Howard 
Cook interpreted petroleum and its re- 
lation to aviation, the refueling and 
servicing of bombers and fighters ships 
on the war front; and Lawrence Beall 
Smith recorded the dramatic picture of 
LST’s with their mammoth loads of oil 
products crossing the channel for Euro- 
pean shores, fuel for the armed forces 
passing across the shattered Continent, 
and GI’s unloading jerri-cans in Nor- 
mandy fields. 

This crowded and productive period 
in which the petroleum industry pro- 
duced 5,250,000 barrels of oil daily and 
contributed 600,000 barrels of aviation 
gas daily for air offensive has all been 
permanently recorded by the painters 
who went to all four corners of the earth 
to capture the drama of petroleum at 
war. 

For succeeding centuries art forms 
have recorded the glory of the church, 
the reign of kings, and the modes and 
manners of passing generations. In 
every period art has thus reflected the 
dominant culture of the times. Ours, 
today, is a vigorous industrial culture, 
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fast-moving, exciting, stimulating, ever- 
unfolding and projecting new forms. 
It is a challenge to man’s resourceful- 
ness, constantly providing new shapes 
and patterns—rich material for the 
artist's brush. 

Today too the status of the artist is 
changing. Few creative workers want 
to live lives remote from actualities. 
They want an audience and must have 
the support of a public. Industry is now 
offering them this opportunity. Great 
responsibility rests on the artist if he is 
to serve as a full partner in this en- 
deavor. The only true arbiter of whether 
he is fulfilling his function satisfactorily 
is the artist’s own conscience. Industry 
can but provide the material, the in- 
centive, and the requisite freedom. The 
rest is up to the artist. 

This project was conceived as an edu- 
cational one. To this end, as an aid to 
the layman, the exhibition is accom- 
panied by a running factual text. Text 
and fine arts are thus used together for 
the first time to chronicle the epic of 
oil in integrated form. Besides the 
primary uses of the project, the pictures 
will be used to illustrate a documentary 
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book on oil, and for slide films and 
slides to be made available to schools, 
colleges, and museums. In this way a 
method of recording a fugitive but 
critical period in our history will have 
lasting impact. But, as in all creative 
efforts, only time and public acceptance 
can truly test the quality of each pic- 
ture. 

As Thomas Benton recently said: ‘‘I 
do not know whether this is great art 
or not. But I do believe that if we are to 
have great art in our age, it will come 
out Sahin sort of background.” 


LEGION OF MERIT 


Hu SainT-GAuDENs has _ been 
cited for the Legion of Merit for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in the 
European theatre of operations from 
October 1, 1944 to November 15, 1945. 

The medal was presented on June 3, 
in the office of the President of Carnegie 
Institute, by Colonel Walter E. Lorence, 
chief of the Army engineers in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Saint-Gaudens served in 
the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army as Chief, Camouflage Sec- 
tion, Office of the Chief Engineer, 
Communications Zone. 

The citation reads in part: ‘‘Colonel 
Saint-Gaudens spent most of his time 
in the field to supervise camouflage 
activities within the entire combat 
area, making possible the correction 
of many errors in camouflage procedure 
before great danger resulted. Just prior 
to the Rhine crossing, his services were 
of inestimable value in the successful 
concealment of vitally important instal- 
lations. In addition, Colonel Saint- 
Gaudens was charged with co-ordina- 
tion of camouflage efforts and activities 
with the British and Field and Service 
Forces. His sincere, intelligent approach 
to camouflage problems and his out- 
Standing devotion to duty resulted in 
| the successful completion of his mission 
) with a minimum of losses, reflecting the 


phighest credit upon himself and the 
armed forces of the United States.’’ 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


LawRENCE C. 
Woops, Jr., who 
was elected to the 
Boards of Trustees 
of the Carnegie 
Institute and Car- 
negie Institute of 
Technology on 
May 21 to fill the 
vacancy caused 
by the death of 
Moorhead B. 
Holland, has been 
actively interested in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum for many years and was recently 
named Honorary Curator. CarNgEGIE 
Maaeazine for April 1946 carried his 
account of the 1938 Museum trip to the 
Hudson Bay and he also accompanied 
the 1941 expedition to British Columbia. 

Mr. Woods is the manager of the 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of U. S., and a di- 
rector of the Vulcan Crucible Steel 
Company. 

A graduate of Princeton University 
in 1922, he is president of the Harvard- 
Yale-Princeton Club. He is a trustee of 
the Sewickley Valley Hospital and 
treasurer of the Public Health Nursing 
Association of Allegheny County. 





ANNALS OF THE 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME XXIX 


Art. 9—Goin, Coleman J. Description of a new 
race of Siren intermedia Le Conte, p. 211-217. 

5 cents. 

Art. 10—Sinclair, G. Winston. The Chazy Con- 
ularida and their congeners, p. 219-240, 3 pls. 
35 cents. 

Art. 11—Eller, E. R. Scolecodonts from the 
Erindale, Upper Ordovician, at Streetsville, 
Ontario, p. 241-270, 4 pls. 45 cents. 

Art. 12—Todd, W. E. C. List of the Humming- 
birds in the collection of the Carnegie Museum, 
p. 271-370. 70 cents. 

Art. 13—Carpenter, G. D. Hale and Lewis, C. B. 
A collection of Lepidoptera (Rhopalocera) from 
the Cayman Islands, p. 371-396. 25 cents. 

Art. 14—Fox, Richard M. New and rare Itho- 
miinae (Lepidoptera) in the Carnegie Museum, 
p- 397-408, 1 pl. 20 cents. 
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GLASS CUT AT PITTSBURGH 


By Lowe. INNEs 


Assistant Headmaster, 


HEN Martha Curling married 
George Albree, in March 1828, the 
bride’s father, Robert B. Curling, gave 
the bridal pair two matched decanters 
cut in twelve fluted panels. Undoubtedly 
they represented the finest flint and the 
most skillful workmanship the newly 
organized glass firm of R. B. Curling 
and Sons could 
command. The 
Carnegie Museum 
is fortunate to 
have received 
these same de- 
canters as a gift 
from Mrs. Edward 
C. Albree, of Long 
Island, whose hus- 
band was a direct 
descendant of 
‘*Grandfather”’ 
Curling, the head of 
the glass company. 
Both families 
have long been 
prominent in Pitts- 
burgh history, and 
I suspect the young 
couple who went 
to live in a house 
on the present site 
of the Wabash Terminal were given as 
good a start as anyone could expect in 
the first part of the nineteenth century. 
The Albrees were important shoe and 
leather merchants, with a shop located 
on the west side of Market Street near 
Diamond. In 1826 John, the father of 
George, was listed as the owner. As 
succeeding directories indicated, their 
business increased. Today one can see 
tangible evidence of George's active 
part in civic life by visiting the Third 
Presbyterian Church, where two me- 
morial windows designed and set by 
C. L. Tiffany Studios carry these in- 





ROBERT B. CURLING 


By Manuet Joachim De Franca 
Owned by Mrs. John C. Penney 
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Shady Side Academy 


scriptions to faithful members: 
George Albree, 1803-1880, Elder 1840-1880 


Joseph Albree, 1835-1898, Deacon 1863-1868 


Robert Curling was also a man of sub- | 
stance, as the De Franca portrait so 
convincingly establishes. A native of 
England, he had probably come to 
Pittsburgh saneel by the possibili- | 
ties in the glass | 
business. In the | 
1815 directory he | 
was listed asa 
potmaker at Bake- | 
well’s Glass | 
Works. By April | 
6 of the next year 
he had applied for 
American citizen- 
ship, which was 
granted by Judge 
William B. Me | 
Clure five years 
later. Curling had 
become a clerk at | 
Bakewell’s by 1826, 
and the next year | 
formed his own 
glass company 
with William Price, 
an Englishman who 
had been brought 
to Pittsburgh twenty-eight years before, 
ostensibly to start flint glass manv- 
facture. Their factory, subsequently 
known as the Fort Pitt Glass Works, 
was located at Washington and Woo 
Streets. 

By 1828 Price had dropped out of the | 
firm, and Curling’s two sons, William | 
and Alfred, joined their father. The} 
firm name remained R. B. Curling and} 
Sons until 1834, when Morgan Robert f 
son came into partnership. Then 1) 
stayed Curling, Robertson and Com-| 
pany until 1857, even though both } 
Robert and William had retired by} 
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1840. Though a medium-sized firm, it 
was an active one. The Company re- 
orted a capital of $30,000 in 1832. 
faery men were receiving from $5 to 
$20 a week, while sixteen boys earned 
from $1.50 to $3.50 a week, with steady 
work day and night. 

Advertisements in directories indi- 
cate that the Fort Pitt Glass Works 
manufactured flint glasswares—cut, 
pressed, and molded, of every descrip- 
tion. Most American glass collectors 
have heard of this firm because of an 
unusual lacy glass creamer with an in- 
scribed base: R. B. Curling and Sons, 
Fort Pitt. Many easterners were un- 
willing to admit Pittsburgh to the 
realm of early lacy glass so dear to the 
heart of Sandwich admirers. A bitter 
controversy raged over whether the 
Massachusetts factory might have made 
the original mold and pressed the 
creamer. Time has solved the artificial 
problem rather simply. The other 
Curling pattern which has come to the 
notice of modern collectors is the Fort 
Pitt eagle found on cup plates. As far 
as I know, these two decanters are the 
first to turn up with an authentic Curl- 
ing record. 

Thrilling as it is to have cut glass 
pee from a firm hitherto known only 
or its pressed glass products, no one can 
fit the present pieces into an established 
pattern or an evolving art form. First of 
all, the record of Pittsburgh cut glass 
is fragmentary and centered largely in 
the Bakewell factory. Second, patterns 
and design in cut glass were consciously 
imitated, so that an American decanter 
may appear to be Irish, English, or 
Continental. 

In 1818 Henry Bradshaw Fearon 
wrote in his Sketches of America: ‘1 saw 
chandeliers and numerous articles in cut 
glass of a very splendid description: 
among the latter was a pair of decanters 
cut from a London pattern, the price 
of which will be 8 guineas. It is well 
to bear in mind that the demand for 
these articles of elegant luxury lies in 
the western states, the inhabitants of 
Eastern America being still importers 
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from the Old Country.’’ Mr. Fearon is 
writing of Bakewell’s, which in 1829 
had three buildings—one for blowing, 
one for cutting, and one for storing 
glass. Oftentimes the same firm which 
blew the glass sold the blanks or sent 
them out to be cut by individual crafts- 
men. Because of this practice and be- 
cause of the fact that most designs were 
standard, it is impossible to distinguish 
early American cut from the imported, 
or to single out the product of indi- 
vidual factories. 

In our decanters, for instance, the 
triple rings around the collars were 
popular at Cork and the Irish factories. 
So were the handsome mushroom stop- 
pers. The cut panels, however, are so 
standard that it would be straining at 
a gnat to attribute them. And the sym- 
metrically bulbous shapes are thor- 
oughly characteristic of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, even though 
the earlier triangularly shaped decanters 
were flourishing contemporancously. 
The two pairs of cut bands around the 
body are pleasantly unusual and indi- 
cate a frank attempt on the part of the 
craftsman to break the monotony of an 
accepted pattern. Ordinarily it was off- 
blown glass which was more quickly 
adapted to a new environment. 

rey enough, none of the 
recorded Bakewell decanters match the 
Curling ones, though we can hope for 
further documented evidence. It is im- 
possible to leave the subject of early 
cut glass without remembering the 
unequaled record of Pittsburgh before 
its great rivals, the Sandwich and the 
New England Glass Companies, got 
fully under way. If we were to read all 
the early guidebooks touching on Pitts- 
burgh, we should be overcome with 
pride for the excellence of her cut 
product. All visitors went to Bakewell’s 
as naturally as we visit Radio City or 
the Empire State Building. Beside hav- 
ing its fame carried by word of mouth, 
Pittsburgh glass was distributed down 
the Ohio and Mississippi and gave 
convincing proof of superior material 
and craftsmanship. Jones’s Pittsburgh 


Directory for 1826 states unequivocally: 
‘The glass of Pittsburgh and the points 
adjacent is known and sold from Maine 
to New Orleans. Even in Mexico they 
quaff their beverages from the beautiful 
white flint of Messr. Bakewell, Page 
and Bakewell of our city."’ Mrs. Anne 
Royall uses almost identical words in 
her Travels in America 1829. 

In 1818 President James Monroe pur- 
chased a set of glass decanters and 
tumblers from Bakewell’s, and when 
Lafayette made his triumphal tour of 
Pittsburgh in 1825, he was presented 
with a pair of vases from Bakewell’s. 
In 1825 Bakewell’s also carried off the 
silver medal from the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia for the best speci- 
men of cut glass—a decanter—in com- 
petition with the whole country. In 
1832 President Andrew Jackson ordered 
glass for his own use to the tune of 
$1,500—bowls, celery vases, pitchers, 
quart and pint decanters, tumblers, 
wine and champagne glasses, salts—all 
executed in the very best workmanship. 
The glass was said to be as splendid as 
crystal. The beautiful cuttings lent such 
brilliance that sometimes it was called 
Bakewell’s diamonds. Justifiably, no 
doubt, the price of cut tumblers in 1829 
had reached sixty dollars a dozen. 

It seems queer to refer to the Bake- 
well record when we are enthusiastic 
over a pair of Curling decanters. Prob- 
ably Curling and other early manu- 
facturers did equally fine work. Indeed 
we are sure of it, after having examined 
the two decanters. But until other 
family pieces with a factory record 
appear, no one will be able to fill in 
the blank pages of early cut glass his- 
tory and make a sequential record of 
Pittsburgh shapes and designs. 

At any rate we owe Mrs. Albree a 
vote of thanks for adding to our too 
scanty record of authentic pieces of 
early cut glass created in Pittsburgh 
and for reminding us of an carly su- 
premacy in glassmaking which has per- 
sisted. Her gift challenges us to com- 
plete the historic picture of early cut 
glass and frame it foe all to see. 
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NATURE CONTEST 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL WINNERS 


First: George Contis, Linden 
Second: Peter Westervelt, Linden 
Third: John Shively, McNaugher 
Jean Fell, Linden 
Fourth: James Shields, Samuel Hamilton 
Clarence Svenson, Evergreen 
Fifth: Robert Hayes, Evergreen 
Richard Moore, Linden 
Clayton Uhler, Linden 
HIGH-SCHOOL WINNERS 
First: Robert Lamley, Mt. Morris 


David Donly, Mt. Morris 
Second: Kemper Callahan, Mt. Morris 
Third: Ann McShane, Sacred Heart 
Fourth: Janet O'Hagan, Sacred Heart 
Fifth: Marianne McLaughlin, Sacred Heart 

Fifteen contestants also received honorable men- 
tion and book prizes. 

One hundred and ten high-school and eighty- 
three elementary-school students took the test on 
Saturday, May 11, at the Carnegie Institute. 

The Nature Contest is conducted annually by 
the Section of Education of Carnegie Museum 
under the direction of Jane A. White, assistant 
curator. 
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TERRACE, VILLA SAVOYE AT POISSY, FRANCE, 1930 
Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret 


“THE NEW SPIRIT” 


en: town planner, painter, 
and writer—the versatility of Le 
Corbusier was presented in an exhibi- 
tion, “The New Spirit,”’ at the Car- 
negie Institute from May 12 through 
June 2. The show, displayed on the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, con- 
sisted of twenty-nine explanatory panels 
with supplementary photographs, 
paintings, water colors, sketches, and 
documents. The panels told in a dia- 
grammatic way the development of Le 
Corbusier's work, explaining the princi- 
ples of his architecture, town planning, 
and painting, and the way in which his 
voluminous writings influenced other 
architects and designers all over the 
world. The show was designed and 
constructed by the Walker Art Center 
in Minneapolis. 

Le Corbusier's statement that ‘‘the 
house is a machine for living in’’ and 
his command, ‘‘Tear man away from 
his first machine age; bring to him his 
essential pleasures,’’ both of which 
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controversial sentences appeared in his 
manifesto of 1923, are more widely 
known by laymen than the architect's 
very real achievements in his several 
fields. A number of these are included in 
this exhibition: among them, his most 
famous architectural display pieces, 
Savoie House, pavilion for Swiss stu- 
dents, Salvation Army building in Paris, 
plans for the town of Nemours, and 
those for a co-operative village. 

Le Corbusier was born Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret-Gris in 1887 at 
Chaux-de-Fonde, Switzerland. Appren- 
ticed at thirteen to a watch-engraver, 
even at that early age he was in- 
terested in architecture. By the time he 
was eighteen he had built his first 
house. In 1908 he went to Paris and 
worked with Auguste Perret, pioneer 
in the use of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. In 1919, with Ozenfant, Le Cor- 
busier founded the magazine Esprit 
Nouveau and Purism in painting. A 
representative example of this period of 


his painting was included in the Car- 
negie Institute show, lent by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Le Corbusier was 
one of the founders of the International 
Congress of Modern Architects in 1929. 
During the next decade he served as 
city-planning consultant to several 
South American republics. He visited 
the United States in 1935 and lectured 
extensively. 

During the years of the German occu- 
pation Le Corbusier dropped out of 
public notice. Not until late in 1944 
was it known that he was still in his 
Paris studio and that he had under- 
taken city-planning research of un- 
precedenttd scope. Never doubting 
eventual German defeat, Le Corbusier 
founded Ascoral, an organization de- 
voted to architectural studies pre- 
liminary to the inevitable period of re- 
construction. His co-workers included 
not only professional architects and 
engineers but alsoscientists, economists, 
educators, lawyers, sociologists, phi- 
losophers, farmers, and, to use his own 
phrase, “‘workers of all ages.’ They 
“formulated a practical theory of city 
planning, based on the difference be- 
tween city, village, and rural areas, and 
the hard and fast conditions of living 
and working, of health and physical 
culture, and of traffic problems.”’ As- 
coral is making every effort “‘to insure 
their eventual application.’’ The organi- 
zation's discoveries fill ten volumes. 

Le Corbusier was appointed last year 
to the Supreme Council of City Plan- 
ning by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
to act as general consultant for the 
restoration of devastated French areas, 
with specific assignments in the La 
Rochelle-Palisse region, Algiers, and 
Nemours. 

Le Corbusier is probably greatest for 
his espousal of functional design. A 
major factor of his architectural work 
is the building of reinforced concrete 
pillars upon concrete floors, from which 
base he developed a new flexibility of 
walls, windows, and partitions. 

He again visited the United States, 
early in 1946, in order to study the 
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latest developments in community plan. 
ning. While on this visit he stated that 
his famous dictum, ‘‘a house is a ma- 
chine for living in,’’ has been misip- 
terpreted. He went on to say: “‘Par. 
ticularly in France, I am thought to 
advocate the complete obliteration of 
all past architecture. I am thought of as 
a destroyer who wishes to wipe out 
everything that has been done, and 
begin anew without reference to his- 
tory’s accomplishments. As this exhi- 
bition shows so clearly, that is not at 
all correct. My work is actually a con- 
tinuation of the tradition which pro- 
duced the Parthenon and Notre Dame. 
As those buildings were constructed 
for the people and habits of their own 
time, so mine are intended to fit our 
modern machine age."’ 

He was also gratified by the presenta- 
tion in the exhibition of his pioneering 
work which had so much influence on 
modern architecture in this country. 
‘For in France, you know,”’ he said, 
‘IT am sometimes accused of deriving all 
of my inspiration from American sky- 
scrapers. My critics protest that I ama 
slavish imitator of American archi- 
tecture and if I am not watched will put 
up little New Yorks all over France. 
Some of my work is similar to some 
American work, but as this exhibition 
shows, the influence is not from the 
United States to me, but vice versa.” 


FAIR EXCHANGE 


en se an armored dinosaur of 


the Jurassic period owned by the | 


Carnegie Museum, has been shipped to 
the Nebraska State Museum at Lincoln 
along with other study material. 
Merychippus, a three-toed horse of the 
Miocene period, and Titanotylopus, a 
giant camel from the Oligocene, will be 
received in exchange. The horse will be 
mounted in the paleontological labora- 
tory of the Museum this summer and 
then go on permanent display in the 
Hall of Fossil Mammals in the autuma, 
and the camel will come from Lincoln 
later. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES AT TECH 


HE importance of the nontechnical 
Tide of an engineer's education has 
been increasingly stressed by the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. The Society’s 1940 Report 
on Aims and Scope of Engineering Cur- 
ricula recommended that two major 
divisions of the curriculum are to be 
recognized : the scientific-technological, 
and the humanistic-social. The report 
of the Society's Committee on Engi- 
neering Education after the War re- 
afirmed the purposes of engineering 
education as outlined four years earlier 
and set forth the objectives of the hu- 
manistic-social program. A Division on 
Humanistic-Social Studies was organ- 
ized in the Society to encourage and to 
be a focal point for activity in this field. 

In January of 1945 the Executive 
Committee of this Division commis- 
sioned Robert M. Boarts and John C. 
Hodges, respectively Head of the De- 
partments of Chemical Engineering and 
of English in the University of Ten- 
nessee, to visit eight schools and report 
to the Society on the characteristics of 
humanistic-social studies as they are 
organized in these schools. The eight 
schools are Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Case School of Applied Science, 
Columbia University, Cooper Union, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Michigan State College, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, and Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Excerpts from their report relating to 
Carnegie Tech are here quoted from The 
Journal of Engineering Education for Janu- 
ary 1946 

Of the several schools that explored 
this matter of co-ordinating courses, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
probably undertook the most extensive 
study. Carnegie Tech carefully examined 
its Courses in engineering, in the basic 
sciences, and in the humanistic-social 
stem, attempting to determine what 
each course needed from the one below 
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and was prepared to pass on to the one 
above. A rather large committee of 
liberal arts, science, and engineering 
personnel reconciled differences in view- 
point and kept the overall objectives in 
focus. With that over-view, the indi- 
vidual departments did not seem to 
have difficulty in arriving at mutually 
satisfactory objectives. 

Of the schools studied, Carnegie 
Tech and Cooper Union have en- 
deavored, more than most schools, to 
organize their courses sequentially. 
Carnegie Tech’s courses lean toward the 
social studies; Cooper Union’s toward 
the humanities. The economy of means 
and the careful correlation of the pro- 
gram at Tech are outstanding. . . 

The Carnegie Tech plan is called the 
Social Relations Program. The keynote 
of the plan is a careful integration of 
each ‘course into the overall objectives. 
The Social Relations Program is de- 
signed to teach the student how to 
apply engineering orderliness and 
thoroughness to the problem of dealing 
with people and with human institu- 
tions. Esthetic objectives also are 
stated. The courses are organized to 
give the student unremitting practice 
in handling problems for which the 
data cannot be resolved by formal or 
scientific procedures. The working out 
of the articulated sequence is a master- 
piece of sustained effort and thought on 
the part of the staff and its consultant, 
Elliott Dunlap Smith. It is to be hoped 
that Carnegie Tech's procedures will be 
made available for other schools. 

The courses required in the first year 
are English Composition (2 hours each 
semester) and a history course called 
the Origins and Development of the 
Technological Age (3 hours each semes- 
ter). The latter course is described as an 
historical study of the rise of Western, 
especially American, civilization and 
the part played by technology therein, 
so conducted as to give practice in se- 








































curing, appraising, organizing, and 
using evidence in inductive thinking. 

In the second year, a continuation of 
the Origins course (3 hours, first semes- 
ter) prepares the student for Economic 
Analysis of Social Problems (3 hours, 
second semester). Another two-hour 
course in English Composition is also 
scheduled for one semester in this year. 

In the third year a course in Human 
Relations in Industry (3 hours, first 
semester) is (1) a study of the ele- 
mentary generalizations of psychology 
and (2) practice in using these generali- 
zations as a central factor in analyzing 
typical problems of working with 
others. The second semester course (3 
hours) is devoted to English Literature, 
although an approved course in art or 
music may be substituted. 

The fourth year is devoted to a two- 
semester sequence of courses designed to 
carry a single field of study in the hu- 
manities or the social sciences to a more 
advanced stage. Several fields are avail- 
able for election. These courses may be 
operated on the conference basis. They 
are each the equivalent of a three-hour 
course. 


| 4 « TREASURE CHEST + + 
| The first published directory of Pittsburgh 
residents, their occupations, and home or 
business addresses, entitled Directory for Pitts- 
| burgh and Its Vicinity 1813, is one of the many 
| research sources offered by the Pennsylvania 
| Room of Carnegie Library for the historian, 
professional and amateur. 
| A complete file of subsequent directories is 
| also available for reference. This includes the 
1815 booklet which became well known be- 
cause a facsimile reprint was issued in 1905 
by the Colonial Trust Company. The next, 
and at present a rare one, was dated 1819. 
| The preface to the next listing of names, 
that for 1826, contains an interesting descrip- 
| tion of Pittsburgh. Then in 1837, ‘39, '41, '44, 
and '47, Isaac Harris, who also edited a news- 
poner here, issued business directories. Ly- 
ord's Western Address Directory for 1837, printed 
in Baltimore, included Pittsburgh. 

In 1850 Samuel Fahnestock printed a di- 
rectory containing a map. The next one by 
| Woodward and aici appeared in 1852 
| and then in 1854-55 was started a series which 
| continues to this day. 
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WOODLAND PATH 


Tue wild flowers 
of May along our 
woodland path 
have faded away, 
and it is now 
Coleridge's ‘leafy 
month of June.” 
The fuzzy, red- 
dish scales which 
bound the sharp- 
pointed buds of the beech so firmly last 
winter now lie underfoot, while from 
the branches overhead there dangle on 
gossamer threads brownish canker- 
worms. 

The warm spring sunshine flooded the 
ground and brought out the woodland 
wild flowers. It also bathed the branches 
all through the treetops, causing the 
twigs to grow and the leaves to ex- 
pand. By the middle of June most of the 
trees along our woodland path have 
stopped their growth in height, the 
branches have reached their full season's 
growth in length, and the foliage has 
become so dense that the outermost 
leaves shade those farther back in the 
treetop and the latter soon fall. This 
is known as the ‘‘June drop,”’ and it 
occurs not only along our woodland 
path but in the city. 

Among the woodland odors of June, 
the fragrance of the wild rose along the 
edge of our path is as delightful as it is 
unmistakable. The humming of honey- 
bees betrays the source of the enticingly 
sweet but elusive odor of the flowers of 
the thorny honey locust, while from 
the tangle of wild grapevines comes a 
spicy, musky fragrance. 

In the leafy canopy overhead the un- 
tiring, ever-present Red-eyed Vireo 
sings, seemingly asking a question and 
answering it, then pausing to swallow 
a worm. The evening song of the wood 
thrush, perhaps unexcelled for melody 
and charm, with notes in sets of three’s 
in a minor chord, reverberates through 
the shadowy woods and seems to say, 
‘““O-ver here—O-ver there,’’ along our 
homeward way. O.E. J. 
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STEAM AHEAD 


ouBLED capacity for the Bellefield 
D Boiler Plant will result from an 
agreement entered into last fall between 
four Oakland district hospitals and the 
University of Pittsburgh. Eye and Ear, 
Presbyterian, Woman's, and Children’s 
Hospital thus join the other nonprofit 
institutions in the Civic Center served 
by the Plant—Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and Carnegie Institute, Mel- 
lon Institute, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Young Men’s and Women’s He- 
brew Association. 

A boiler capable of generating 85,000 
pounds of steam per hour will be added 
to the present two-boiler Bellefield 
Plant of 75,000-pound net steam generat- 
ing capacity. The four hospitals will 
derive all their heat from the Plant, 
using part of the steam heretofore 
allotted for the University’s use. Dif- 
ficulty in securing materials is delaying 
construction but it is expected that the 
installation will be ready early next 
year. 

Expansion of plant facilities, while 
not greatly affecting the fuel costs, will 
difinitely lower the cost per thousand 
pounds of steam generated, on all other 
items which do not fluctuate with the 
steam output. Thus all the institutions 
which share in the steam system will 
enjoy lower heating expenses. Steam is 
supplied at cost, and the hospitals have 
agreed to construct the necessary line 
expansion and to finance the additional 
boiler capacity. 

J. K. B. Hare, vice-president of West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation and a 
trustee of Presbyterian Hospital, will 
be a member of the Bellefield Boiler 
Plant Supervising Committee. The en- 
tire membership of this Committee is as 
follows: Arthur E. Braun and John F. 
Laboon, for Carnegie Institute; Roy A. 
Hunt, vice-chairman, and William S. 
Moorhead, for Carnegie Library; E. R. 
Weidlein, chairman, and H. A. Phillips, 
for Mellon Institute; William W. 
Booth and J. K. B. Hare, for University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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SESSION 


— Disney fans discuss Snow White 
and Prince Charming, first-prize-win- 
ner in the voting on Judge Sara M. 
Soffel’s gift of twenty-four Walt Disney 
paintings to the Boys and Girls Room 
of Carnegie Library. Mary and John 
Lowenthal give the Judge their verdict. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 


geen young prize winners in the 
national Scholastic exhibit just 
closing at the Carnegie Institute, among 
the twenty-six winners from Pittsburgh 
and vicinity, have studied in the 
Saturday art classes at the Institute. 

The names of the thirteen Pittsburgh 
winners and their schools are as fol- 
lows: Sterling Curry, of Allegheny 
High School; Norma Trust and Stan- 
ley Goldstein, of Taylor Allderdice 
High School; Ellen Ann Pricer and 
Carol Burki, of Avonworth High 
School; Joseph F. Smythe, of Dormont 
High School; William Shaffer, of Schen- 
ley High School; Lois Blount of Perry 
High School; Kathleen Clark, of Mc. 
Mercy Academy; and Charlotte Blakes- 
lee, of Morningside School. 
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WILLIAM HENRY SINGER, JR. 


By J. SIEDENBURG 


oe see him before me as I saw him 
when we first met long ago, a man 
in the prime of his life, with an out- 
door face tanned by sun and rain, snow 
and wind. I remember especially his 
kind, laughing eyes. I still feel the 
powerful grasp of his rough hand, 
mottled by the sun, and I hear his soft, 
wavering voice. He looked like a 
country gentleman; he had that sort of 
chivalry and amiability. He was a 
simple and natural man and remained 
so till the end of his life. What he was 
as a human being, he also was as an 
artist—simple and good. He was satis- 
fied with his life, and his life was his 
work. That work was painting. 

The art of painting ran in the blood. 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME 





A memorial exhibition of the paintings 
and pastels of William Henry Singer, Jr., 
| (1868-1943) was held at the Carnegie Insti- 
| tute, April 25 through May 26. This article 
| in appreciation of the man and artist was 
written by his friend and associate of many 
years, J. Siedenburg of Amsterdam, Holland, 


I 


In a way, he was a victim of heredity. 
His father, the Pittsburgh iron and 
steel man, had a secret ambition. He 
wanted to be an artist and practiced art 
painstakingly in his spare time. He was 
a ‘week-end painter,’’ of whose works 
nothing, unaccountably, has been left 
for posterity. This is much to be re- 
gretted, for it might be that with 
William Henry Singer, Sr., a Rousseau 
le Douanier was 
lost to Pittsburgh. 
However, young 
William Henry 
Singer tried as- 
siduously to make 
up for this loss. 
Steadily and with 
application he prac- 
ticed his art. For 
him painting meant 
not only the joy of 
creation—it was his 
life and work. 

He felt happiest 
in the open air or in 
the silence of his 
studio among the 
noiseless products 
of his work and his 
books, which he 
read eagerly and 
well. His wife 
shared his weal 
and woe for nearly 
fifty years. Art- 
loving and full of 
spirit, she always 
encouraged and sup- 
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orted him, espe- 
cially in those 
periods of depres- 
sion which occur 
in every artist's 
life. He had two 
hobbies—hunting 
and fishing; and 
two inseparable 
friends—his pipe 
and his dog. 

Although his 
artistic career took 
him from the United 
States, the still 
young New World 
where everything 
is possible, to the 
agonizing Old 
World, the Low- 
lands and the ex- 
treme North, he 
always remained 
an American. In 
the Netherlands, 
of which Auguste 
Rodin said: ‘I love Holland for its 
measured tempo of life,’’ Singer found 
the quiet and calm he had missed in his 
fatherland and in Paris. In Scandinavia, 
he found happiness. 

Born in Pittsburgh on July 5, 1868, 
he spent his youth in the city of coal 
mines and iron works, very different 
indeed from the light and bright Nor- 
wegian country. He himself said that 
until 1901, when he started for Paris, 
he had only existed; from that time on a 
chance was given him to live. 

After 1904 he divided his time be- 
tween Holland and Norway, the coun- 
try where he arrived in the spring to 
leave again in the autumn. The out- 
break of the First World War, how- 
ever, in 1914 necessitated his remaining 
in Norway. There he saw for the first 
time “this glorious Nature in her 
mantle of snow.’’ He died at Olden, 
Norway, on December 29, 1943. 

“Often,’’ he said, ‘‘when I had lost 
myself in the magic landscape before 
me, forgetting all other things, I felt 
the glory of the music of the composers 
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EVENING PEACE 


most dear to me—Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Haydn—and with all my love for 
Edvard Grieg, I could not fully ap- 
preciate him until I had heard his music 
in the rushing river, the sighing of the 
wind in the trees, and the softly falling 
snow, so beautiful to see and so full of 
romanticism and mystery. For the first 
time I seemed to feel how music and 
this wonderful nature are absolutely 
one. Here in 1914 I built a studio and in 
1921 a house, and in this little paradise, 
‘far from the madding crowd,’ I hope to 
pass my simple life whilst filling my 
work more and more with the deep 
charm and romanticism of the great 
land of the Old Vikings.”’ 
Notwithstanding his long absence 
from the United States, he was not 
without honor in his own country. 
Through the years he exhibited in all 
the principal cities. In 1916 he became 
an Associate of the National Academy 
and in 1931 an Academician. He was 
represented in nine Carnegie Institute 
Internationals and in the Survey of 
American Painting held at the Institute 

























in 1940. It is said that the acceptance of 
two of his canvases for the Fifth Car- 
negie International in 1900 determined 
him to pursue a career as an artist. He 
was awarded Silver Medal at the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1915 and the 
Cahn Honorable Mention, American 
Institute of Architects in 1916 and is 
represented in the permanent collection 
of many art institutes in America and 
Europe. He was made a Commander of 
the Royal Order of Saint Olaf with 
Star by the King of Norway, Knight of 
the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government, and Knight of the Royal 
Order of Leopold of Belgium. 

Singer never became Europeanized. 
He was and remained an American. He 
spoke, read, and wrote only his native 
tongue, and kept himself informed of 
everything that happened in the domain 
of fine arts in the United States. He had 
many friends among his American col- 
leagues, helping and supporting them 
where he thought it necessary, and he 
never failed a friend in need. 

He was always healthy and active. 
He lived soberly, never touched alcohol, 
avoided large companies and parties, 
and kept at a distance anyone or any- 
thing which appeared to him unknown 
or strange. He never attended the thea- 
tre and he utterly disliked operas be- 
cause in his opinion the human voice 
spoiled music. He liked to listen to 
chamber music by twilight by the fire- 
side in his home. Stravinsky and Gersh- 
win drove him mad. Moreover, in the 
domain of painting, he turned away 
from Cézanne, Picasso, Kandinsky, 
Mondrian, and the like. When asked to 
which school he belonged, naturalism, 
luminism, pointillism, or any other ism, 
his reply was: “‘I am a painter, and I 
admire only the great masters."’ How- 
ever, a correct answer to this question 
has been given by a man who knew the 
painter only through his work. Henry 
McBride, art critic of the New York Sun, 
wrote in his article of March 2, 1946, 
on the occasion of the Singer Memorial 
Exhibition at the Milch Galleries: 

“It is impressionism at its American 
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best; and this may be said in spite of the 
fact that the artist achieved most of his 
career and all of the pictures now 
shown in Norway. He painted Norway 
but it was always an American looking 
at Norway. We can feel the American 
in every touch. 

‘““Twachtman was more lyrical than 
he, Hassam and Weir used brighter 
colors, and Metcalf was more faithful 
to the American scene, but none of 
them eclipsed Singer in the elegance of 
his approach and in the ability to 
Maintain a spontaneous mood until it 
should be completely spent on canvas. 
It may have been native to him, or he 
may have been assisted to it by the 
slower tempo of life in Norway, but 
haste and dash were not parts of his 
scheme of working, and yet feeling was. 
Nothing was done perfunctorily. 

‘All impressionists, from Monet 
down, have had aptitudes for snow 
scenes, and this may have been the 
motive that sent Singer to the region 
where they were bountiful; certainly 
he painted them beautifully. For one 
thing, this artist is not topographical 
and is never a slave to a scene. He is as 
much of a composer as any Japanese 
printmaker and his work in conse- 
quence is unfailingly decorative.” 


ARCHER ORGAN MUSIC 


HE organ music library of Frederic 
Archer, the first organist and di- 
rector of music at the Carnegie Institute, 
has been given to the Music Division 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
by the family of the late William K. 
Steiner. Mr. Steiner, an organist, 
teacher, composer, and friend of Mr. 
Archer, acquired the music in 1937. 
Mr. Archer played at the Carnegie 
Music Hall from its opening in 1895 
until his death in 1901. He was one of 
the first to popularize the organ recital 
in America and his audiences during 
the first three seasons were said to have 
totaled nearly 195,000 persons. Mr. 
Steiner played many of the Saturday and 
Sunday organ recitals from 1901 to 1907. 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL 
By LeRoy K. Henry 


Associate Curator of Botany, Carnegie Museum 


ne scientific word Kalmia is the 
_ ih given to the laurels that grow 
in America and is dedicated to Peter 
Kalm, a Swedish botanist, who traveled 
in this country from 1748-51. He was a 
pupil of the early Swedish botanist 
known to us as 
Linnaeus. The 
most common 
laurel in Penn- 
sylvania is the 
mountain laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia, 
chosen by the 
state legislature 
in. 1933 as our 
official state 
flower. Next to 
rhododendron, it 
is the most beauti- 
ful of the flower- 
ing, hardy, ever- 
green shrubs. 
The mountain 
laurelisamedium- | ~ ~ 
sized, evergreen 
shrub that grows 
on rocky hills and 
along the steep 
banks of streams. 
It is very common 
in the mountains 
of our state, where 
it often becomes 
treelike in size. 
Its entire; oblong 
leaves are thick, 
green on both sides, and acute at each 
end, contrasting well with the red and 
yellow branches. Its flowers are about 
one inch in diameter and borne in 
umbel-like clusters whose separate 
flower stems are covered with a clammy- 
pubescense, that is, with fine, sticky 
hairs. The buds are pink, while the 
flowers are either rose-colored or white 


ine-trees 


the dewfall 


Wild laurel for me! 





I have been wandering in the lovely valleys, 
Where mountain laurel grows 
| And, in among the rocks, and the tall dark 


The ose of the young bloom flows, 
In a riot of rose-white stars, all drenched with 


And musical with the bee, 


Let the fog-bound cities over their dead 
wreaths quarrel. 
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with purple dots and blotches within, 
whence the name Calico Bush. 

The five, green, clammy-pubescent 
sepals are united except at the tip. The 
corolla or showy part of the flower is 
made up of five petals united to form a 
saucer-shaped, or 
broadly bell- 
shaped, five-lobed 
structure. With- 
in this bell-shaped 
corolla are ten 
stamens, each con- 
sisting of a long, 
threadlike stem or 
filament at the tip 
of which are two 
small, oblong sacs, 
known as pollen 
sacs or anthers. 
These bear the 
yellow pollen 
that we see in so 
many flowers. 
The filaments 
of the stamens are 
bent back so that 
the pollen sacs fit 
into little pouches 
of the corolla. The 
ten little pouches 
in which we find 
the anthers give 
both the buds and 
the flowers an 
angled appear- 
ance, since they 
are located just about midway between 
the rim of the corolla and the base of 
the corolla tube. In the bud, the loca- 
tion of the pouches is indicated by ten 
small knobs which, as the corolla 
grows in length and expands, tend to 
become smaller but are still easily 
recognized on the outside of the corolla 
of the fully opened flower. The stamens 
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usually remain in these pouches until 
some insect alights upon the flower in 
search of nectar. Then they spring out 
and fold over its body and in this way 
dust the insect with ripe pollen. Touch- 
ing the center of the flower with a 
pencil, or giving it a sudden jolt, will 
cause the anthers to spring up. Once up, 
they do not return to position. 

The flowering period of the moun- 
tain laurel varies in different parts of 
the state. In the mountains of the 
southern portion it is usually in flower 
by the middle of May, while in the 
northern parts it is found in bloom 
throughout the months of June and 
July, depending upon the type of the 
locality. After the flowers are gone, the 
seed pods or capsules develop and re- 
main on the bush sometimes even until 
the next blossoming period. They are 
round, with the long tip of the capsule 
projecting from the top like a thin 
thread and, when ripe, split into five 
segments releasing the small seeds. 

The mountain laurel is also grown 
as an ornamental shrub on account of its 
handsome foliage and flowers. It thrives 
well in a sandy, peaty, or loamy soil, 
but dislikes clay or limestone soil. This 
shrub prefers a shaded location, but 
does well also in sunny places provided 
there is sufficient moisture. Trans- 
planting, if carefully done, may be ac- 
complished either in the fall or in the 
spring. A mulch such as dead leaves or 
straw should be applied the first season 
after planting and every winter in order 
to keep the roots from drying out in 
summer and from frost in winter. 
Watering is necessary during dry spells, 
since it is most essential that the soil 
never become really dry. In preparing 
the ground for planting, a mixture of 
leafmold, peat, and loam should be used 
since they help in holding the moisture 
in the soil. 

The mountain laurel is an acid-loving 
plant; that is, it grows best on soil 
which gives an acid reaction. Acid soil 
beds can be prepared by the use of fresh 
oak leaves for mulching, by acidifying 
chemicals such as commercial tannic 
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acid or crude aluminum sulfate. The 
amount of these chemicals to be applied 
varies greatly with the conditions of the 
particular soil. 

The mountain laurel has long been 
considered poisonous and is dreaded in 
the Allegheny Mountains by cattle and 
sheep-raisers. It has been reported that 
horses and even goats have died from 
eating the leaves, but deer and grouse 
are said to be immune. The poisonous 
substance is known as ‘‘andromedo- 
toxin’’ and acts as a strong narcotic, 
Those who have experimented with 
these plants do not agree on the effects 
of its poisonous properties. Chemical 
analysis of it has given negative results, 
It would seem, then, that either the 
poisonous character of these plants has 
been exaggerated, or that the poison 
affects some individuals and not others. 

There are about eight species of 
Kalmia in eastern North America and 
the West Indies. Besides the mountain 
laurel, two other species are common in 
this state: the sheep laurel, which has 
thick, narrow leaves that are whitish 
beneath and axillary clusters of purple 
or crimson flowers that are not quite 
one-half inch in diameter; and the 
swamp laurel, which has narrow, sessile 
leaves with rolled-under margins and 
terminal clusters of small flowers of a 
rose-purple color. Often the sheep 
laurel grows in the same location as the 
mountain laurel, but the swamp laurel, 
as its name indicates, inhabits swampy 
areas only. 


FOR THE MUSIC LIBRARY 


. Frep LissFeLt, musician and music 
J critic for the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 

recently presented the original manu- 
script sketches and the published score 
of Emil Paur’s symphony, In der Natur, 
to the Music Division of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

This symphony was written for and 
dedicated to the early Pittsburgh 
Orchestra in 1909. Paur was conductor 
of the Orchestra from 1904-10, suc- 
ceeding Victor Herbert. 
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WE flowers that bloom in our golden 
Tae this spring breathe promise 
of a merry finish to the 1946 Tech En- 
dowment Fund. Gifts received during 
April amount to $9,402, assigned to 
the various Funds for research, profes- 
sorships, and scholarships, of which 
$4,102 came in gifts of less than $100. 

William M. Robinson, a trustee of 
Tech and of Carnegie Institute, pre- 
sented $2,000 for the General Endow- 
ment. 

A gift of $1,000 from Harriet M. 
Skeel, of Cleveland, established a new 
Fund in memory of her cousin, Mar- 
guerite Abbott, who was instructor in 
household economics at Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College from 1922 until 
her death in 1945. 

Nu Sigma Alpha, the Tech night 
school fraternity, gave $500 for the 
Robert B. Leighou Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

William W. Macalpine, E’22, gave 
$200 for the William E. Mott Fund. 

The Class of 1917 Engineering Schol- 
arship Fund received $250 from class 
member Thomas E. Orr. 

William F. Simpson, E’27, presented 
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$100 for the Hower Memorial Fund. 

Two printing firms contributed to 
the Department of Printing Research 
Fund: Carey Press Corporation, of New 
York City, $250, and John C. Meyer 
and Son, of Philadelphia, $100. 

President Robert E. Doherty gave 
$300, William J. Brown, E’35, $100, 
and from an anonymous donor came 
$500 for the General Endowment Fund. 

A contribution of $2,500 has come 
from a friend of the Carnegie Museum 
for the expedition which Dr. J. LeRoy 
Kay will conduct into the Moab Can- 
yon of the upper Colorado River this 
summer. 

The Carnegie Museum has received 
$1,500 from the Childs Frick Corpora- 
tion toward the coming summer's field 
expeditions of Dr. John Clark, associate 
curator of paleontology, and purchase 
of a truck for use in this connection. 

Total contributions for the Carnegie 
Tech 1946 Endowment Fund are now 
approximately $3,950,000. The Car- 
negie Corporation of New York stands 
pledged to a gift of $8,000,000 when the 
sum of $4,000,000 has been contributed 
by June 30, 1946. 








Saturday morning at the Carnegie Institute brings bus cavalcades 
of young visitors from outlying districts. 
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A Review of the Department of Drama's 
Presentation of ‘‘Dona Rosita, the Spinster’’ 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Acting Head, Department of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Feperico Garcia 
Lorca was killed 
in September 
1936, in the early 
months of the 
Spanish Civil 
War. He was 
shot down in 
cold blood by 
political enemies, 
and his books 
were publicly 
burned by his 
executioners. When Lorca was killed, 
his country lost a truly gifted artist 
and devoted lover and isleader of all 
things _ Yet he was the op- 
posite of a chauvinist. “I am com- 
pletely a Spaniard,’’ he once said, ‘‘and 
it would be impossible for me to live 
outside of my geographical boundaries; 
but I hate him who is a Spaniard only, 
to be nothing more. I am a brother to 
everybody, and I despise the man who 
sacrifices himself for an abstract na- 
tionalist idea only to love his country 
with a bandage over his eyes.’’ The 
unhappy Spain—and indeed the world 
—of the twentieth century could ill 
afford to sacrifice such a man. 

Lorca is probably better known in 
this country as a poet than as a drama- 
tist, though he was prominent in the 
Spanish theatre for many years. His 
dramas have apparently been produced 
but seldom in this country, and when 
Mary Morris and the Department of 
Drama at Tech chose to stage Dona 
Rosita, the Spinster, or The Language of 
the Flowers, they were venturing into 
comparatively new territory. That the 
venture was not an unqualified success 
is not surprising, for the play is an 
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extremely difficult one to perform ef. 
fectively; but though I am inclined to 
regret that some other play was not 
selected, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to see Lorca’s poem—for it 
really is a poem—presented so beauti- 
fully on the stage. Implicit in every 
scene, every line, was the painstaking 
and imaginative direction of Miss 
Morris, and the difficulty of bringing 
the slow-moving play to life, of arous- 
ing audience interest in and sympathy 
for the sometimes shadowy characters, 
and of speaking the poetic lines with 
delicacy and without self-consciousness 
made a valuable acting exercise. 

The play is laid in Lorca’s beloved 
Granada, that “‘Paradise set apart from 
this world.’ Once the Moorish capital 
of Spain and a meeting place of Western, 
eee and Near-Eastern civili- 
zations, the ancient Andalusian city is 
one of the most romantic in the world. 
Indeed one may say that in a sense Dona 
Rosita is Lorca’s attempt to capture or 
to symbolize the spirit of Granada, the 
dreaming, romantic, lovely city steeped 
in that pleasant melancholy which 
haunts all historic spots from which the 
glory but not the beauty has departed. 

The heroine of the play is a young, 
orphaned girl who ae a sheltered life 
in the home of. her uncle, an amateur 
botanist and a noted grower of roses. 
When the action begins, Rosita stands 
tiptoe on the threshold of a life which 
seems to promise nothing but happi- 
ness. A gay, blooming, affectionate 
child, she sees her every wish granted 
by her indulgent, well-to-do aunt and 
uncle, and she is deliciously in love 
with a handsome young cousin. The 
first shadow falls athwart her path 
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when the cousin, forced by circum- 
stances to wae temporarily his mar- 
riage plans and sail for Peru, takes his 
leave—and, though he swears undying 
love, steps out of her life forever. In 
the second act fifteen years have passed, 
and Rosita, still beautiful though faded 
and increasingly sensitive of the awk- 
wardness of her position in the eyes of 
others, is still awaiting the promised 
return of her beloved. In the last act 
more years have passed, the gentle, 
rose-loving uncle is dead, the aunt is 
forced by poverty to give up the house 
where Rosita has passed her whole life, 
and the faithlessness and brutal treach- 
ery of the lover are at last made pain- 
fully clear. The story closes with the 
departure of the middle-aged spinster, 
her aunt, and their aged housekeeper 
from the empty, echoing house in a 
scene strongly reminiscent of the final 
scene of The Cherry Orchard. The tragic 
story of Rosita is symbolized by a 
poetic description of the Rosa Mutabile, 
a description which by repetition and 
suggestion keeps recurring throughout 
the play. This flower, we are told, 
blooms for a single day, its color fades 
from blood-red in the morning to white 
at eve, and then ‘‘on the very edge of 
darkness its petals begin to fall.”’ 

Dona Rosita, the aunt, and the house- 
keeper are the central figures in this 
gossamer-thin plot, with the uncle and 
the cousin playing lesser roles. But 





















STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM “DONA ROSITA” 
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Lorca brings onto the stage a number of 
additional characters, some of whom 
have only a tenuous connection with 
the story. Most puzzling of these are 
the three Manolas, young ladies of 
Granada who appear briefly in a poetic 
interlude in the first act. My guess is 
that they are intended to symbolize the 
rapturous glow of young love in a ro- 
mantic setting, when all of life lies 
ahead and nothing is of importance but 
the next enchanting meeting with the 
beloved. But I may be embarrassingly 
wrong in my speculation. Much clearer 
are the roles of the three spinsters who 
appear in the second act and who sug- 
gest by their ridiculous dress and quaint 
manner and easily wounded eile the 
half-comic bitterness and pathos of the 
life which they are forced to lead and to 
which Rosita, once so superbly con- 
fident of happiness, is doomed. Serving 
as foils to these unhappy creatures are 
the two Ayolas, snobbish and _ ill- 
mannered young things who regard the 
state of spinsterhood as inexpressibly 
absurd, make it plain that they are 
interested in Rosita only because she is 
a prospective bride, and roundly de- 
clare their own intention of getting 
married just as soon as they can—to 
anyone—rather than run the risk of 
becoming old maids. An economics in- 
structor who holds a brief dialogue 
with the uncle in Act II is apparently 
intended to suggest with his conversa- 
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tion about automobiles and science and 
progress the spirit of the new century 
which was then in its infancy. He also 
serves to show that Rosita had other 
suitors whom she rejected in favor of 
her dream of her absent cousin—and 
then, too, he enables Lorca to get in 
some amusing thrusts at the pomposity 
and pedantry of that ridiculous and 
inevitable victim of all writers in all 
lands, that intellectual “‘sad sack,’’ the 
college professor. Don Martin, an 
- elderly, crippled intellectual who had 
dreamed of being a poet but finds him- 
self trapped in a wretched life as a 
teacher and proctor of insubordinate 
schoolboys, helps to convey the mood 
of frustration and disillusionment 
which haunts the final act, and this 
mood is heightened by the brief ap- 
pearance of the young son of one of the 
Manolas, through whom the poet sug- 
gests the normal human relationships 
the heartbroken Rosita has missed. 
Though Dona Rosita is for the most 
part a static, diffuse, faultily integrated 
play, the Tech production of it was 


something of a triumph. Director and 
players, with able assistance from the 
technical staff and from the composer 


and performers of the background 
music, achieved an artistic, sensitive, 
emotional production of professional 
quality. The acting throughout was 
consistently skillful; and though I 
find that I remember with _ greatest 
pleasure the aunt, the mother of the 
spinsters, the economics instructor, and 
Don Martin, there was not a single 
weak performance. The role of the aunt, 
though one of the longest in the play, 
is a somewhat passive one, but both 
actresses gave it a strength and dignity 
which were impressive. The young 
women who were double-cast in the 
comic role of the mother of the spinsters 
went after every humorous effect pos- 
sible and did so with distinguished suc- 
cess. I suspect, by the way, that Lorca 
would not have been happy to see his 
lyric “‘What the Flowers Say’’ bur- 
lesqued in the scene involving the 
spinsters and their mother and the 


hysterical Ayolas, but the burlesque 
was so funny that probably no one but 
the author would take exception to it, 
The economics instructor and Don 
Martin were intelligently played in 
both casts, and the glacial superiority 
of the one and the sweet-tempered dis- 
illusionment of the other made their 
brief appearances something to be 


cherished. The thoughtless happiness f 


of the youthful Rosita and her gradual 
transition to the hopeless, bitter resig- 
nation of the final scene were well por- 
trayed, as were the crotchety kindness 
and the unworldly innocence of the old 
uncle. The faithless lovers in each cast 
were dashingly handsome, but they 
seemed ill at ease in speaking the 
extravagant love lines in the scene of 
parting. The peasant hardheadedness 
of the housekeeper is contrasted through- 
out with the fine sensitivity and futile 
sentiment and vague romanticism of 
the other members of the household. 
Though the role was handled in both 
casts by excellent actresses who gave it 
an earthy vigor, it somehow did not 
fully carry conviction. 

The prevailing mood of Dona Rosita 
is melancholy. The tragedy of Rosita 
was so poignant, I fear, as to tempt any 
young girl who saw the performance to 
adopt the philosophy of the Ayolas 
and grab the first available man! 
‘Gather ye roses . 
been critical of the play, in this pro- 
duction it was extremely moving. | do 
not know where, outside of Chekhov, 
I have seen more subtly effective treat- 
ment of frustration, of the rapid change 
from the glow of youthful passion to 


the pathos of too-long-delayed union, § 


of the bitterness of genteel poverty, 
of the swift flight of time and youth 
and all things lovely. The final act was 
splendidly ig and all who saw the 


empty house, while across the garden 
bang in the rising wind and the curtains 


at a dimly lighted window flutter and 
billow into the night. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GranaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


THE LAND RENEWED: THE STORY OF SOIL CONSERVATION By Witttam R. Van Dersar 
anp Epwarp H. Granam. New York: Oxford University Press. 1946. 109 pp., 60 illustrations. 


$2.00. Carnegie Library call no. 551.3 V18. 


Ouue Fink, dy- 
namic executive 
secretary of 
Friends of the 
Land, maintains 
that civilization 
is perched upon 
a three-legged 
stool. If any one 
of the supports— 
water, soil, or 
plants—fails, 
civilization will 
topple off. The aptness of this simile 
will be appreciated by those who have 
inadvertently started to learn the dairy 
business from the ground up; a milker’s 
stool is precarious at best, and hazard- 
ous to dignity if one leg is weakened or 
loose. A little over a decade ago our 
stool teetered alarmingly: the mid-West 
experienced droughts and Dust Bowls 


iT have # eveloped, the topsoil of thousands of 


farms eroded with frightening rapidity, 
and agricultural crops suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

“The soil, like Freedom, is not ap- 


| preciated until it is endangered.’’ The 


threat to the American land marshaled 
farseeing leaders, an army of militant 
fighters was enlisted, and the attack 
was launched. Our forces were green, 
equipment was inadequate, and some 
skirmishes were lost. Now the tide of 
battle has turned toward eventual vic- 
tory: Hugh H. Bennett has earned 
live conservation stars for his general- 


| ship, and the United States Soil Con- 


servation Service has won congres- 
sional and international accolades. 

The Land Renewed is a vivid story of 
conservation, written by two 


authors in whom Pittsburgh may take 
just pride. William R. Van Dersal re- 
ceived his doctorate at the University 
of Pittsburgh; Edward H. Graham did 
likewise and was for years a member of 
the Carnegie Museum’s botanical staff. 
These onetime colleagues and long- 
time friends have been associated with 
the Soil Conservation Service since its 
formative early years and have played 
a part in developing some of the con- 
servation practices about which they 
write. They have other books to their 
individual credits, but no previous 
volume delights my pedagogical sense 
so much as this one. Each left-hand 
page is devoted to one or two illustra- 
tions, excellent reproductions of mag- 
nificent photographs, carefully selected 
from the thousands available to the 
authors. Each facing right-hand page 
of simply written text elaborates and 
emphasizes the message conveyed by 
the illustration. Here there is no 
frenetic leafing to page umpteen to 
locate an illustration to clarify the text. 
The laziest reader, if he reads at all, 
cannot escape the dual impact of pic- 
ture and correlated information. The 
authors have presented most effectively 
a message that is eminently worthy of 
their talents and their championing. 
‘‘Our soil is exactly as important as the 
food we eat. Poor soil-poor people. 
Rich soil-healthy people.” 

The story begins with American land, 
two billion acres of it, source of our 
food and progenitor of our freedom. 
‘‘When people have all the free land 
they want, as we did for more than 
three centuries, they become free men. 
Whenever things are not to their liking, 
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they can move. . . . That is why we 
say that freedom in America came in the 
beginning from the land itself.”’ 

The livonising slogan, “Save the 
surface and you save all,’’ might double 
as the battle cry of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, for it is tragically true 
that the finest soil, the topsoil, “‘is 
always the first to go.’’ Over the 
United States our topsoil averages only 
six or seven inches in depth, and, if the 
vegetative cover is removed, seven 
inches can be washed away in as many 
years. In May 1934, one dust storm 
‘moved some 300 million tons of soil 
off the land, and dropped about 100 
tons of it per square mile in its path 
eastward.’’ Giant gullies 150 feet deep 
have eaten into farms productiveseventy 
years ago. A reservoir created in 1904 
was silt-choked and useless for power or 
fishing by 1915. 

This is not a new thing. The authors 
picture and describe *‘ Ancient Troubles”’ 
—the city of Timgad preserved for 
twelve hundred years in the wind- 
blown dust that once nourished its 
crops; and ‘‘Ancient Remedies’’—la- 
boriously constructed terraces orna- 
menting a Tripolitanian mountainslope. 
Neither the ancient terrace-builders nor 
George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who warned against erosion, 
dreamed of the many methods of de- 
fense and reconstruction explained in 
the succeeding pages of this book. 
Contour, cultivation, strip-cropping, 
wind-stripping, hedge- and _border- 
planting, crop-rotating, and other 
practices form the basis for the geo- 
metrically fascinating and economically 
sound land-pattern of the future. “‘It 
is only a few years since the bold new 
patterns began to appear on American 
land. They are strange, at first, but 
they mean health and wealth and se- 
curity for American people, and they 
are spreading fast.”’ 

“It has taken mankind almost ten 
thousand years to find out that if land 
is going to keep on producing food for 
the human race, it must be treated 
decently. Every acre must be used in 


accordance with its own particular 
capability and treated according to its 
vodividucl needs.’’ Many urban dwel- 
lers are still unaware that maltreat- 
ment of the land hurts them as much as 
the farmer. When productivity de- 
creases, the city resident is the first to 
tighten his belt, as butter lines and 
empty butcher shops prove. Everyone 
who wishes to eat three times a day 
should take a very personal interest in 
the land and how it is used. 

Those who would rather hunt or fish 
than eat, also have a stake in soil con- 


servation. Carefully planted field bord- | 


ers, protected stream banks, ungrazed 


forests, strip-cropped fields, and oe ; 


odd spots greatly increase the wildlife 
crop. Practices designed to protect the 
soil and to retain moisture also restore 
water tables and benefit streams. Gul- 
lies may be converted to ponds, which, 
if fertilized, may become Utopias for 
fishermen. 


I have only recently returned from 
my first postwar trip, an almost thou- 


sand-mile swing through neighboring 


states. I saw land scarred by the f 


exigencies of a coal-demanding war, 


once-proud forests bereft of their finest f 


trees, and overworked farms with tell- 
tale, sagging barns and_pinch-faced 
people. Britain staved off the enemy 


with blood, sweat, and tears. We, it f 
must never be forgotten, used our re- § 


sources with unequaled potion 
Now both the unthinking wastefulness 
of peace and the accelerated misuse 
through war's necessity must be te 
paired. I saw ravaged land a few weeks 
ago, but I also saw land in all stages of 


rehabilitation: spoil banks being f 


smoothed and planted, seedling trees 
thrusting heavenward on fire-protected 
hillsides, alternating ribbons of grass 


and grain on steep slopes, and lush, 


limestone-supported pastures dotted 


with bulky cattle. We despoiled America J 


in record time, but we are remaking our 
land with remarkable celerity also. If 
you would peek at tomorrow's “De 


sign for Living,’’ peek into The Land f 


Renewed. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Ralph Munn will fly to Lima late this month 
to represent the American Library Association at 
the presentation of American books to the Na- 
tional Library of Peru on July 4. The Library was 
destroyed by fire three years ago and has now been 
rebuilt. Mr. Munn will accompany Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, the Librarian of Congress, on this trip, 
which is being arranged by the Department of 
State. Ten thousand books are being given. 

In the meantime he will attend the American 
Library Association meeting in Buffalo, June 17-21. 
Mr. Munn will participate in meetings of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and will 
discuss ‘Personnel Problems’’ before the Staff 
Organization Round Table. Mr. Munn is a past 
president of the American Library Association. 

<td 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company's 125 
management employees from the Pittsburgh works 
visited Carnegie Institute on May 8 as part of their 
regular training program. Groups were conducted 
through the Fine Arts Department, the Museum, 
the Printing Department, and various sections of 
the Library. 

George Shombert, Jr., and T. B. Robinson, who 
headed the party, afterwards wrote: ‘‘We would 
like to extend our own thanks, as well as that of 
the Company, for a very pleasant and instructive 
afternoon.”” 

“gD 

Visitors to Carnegie Institute on Saturday, May 
18, totaled 5,211—a record count for weekdays 
according to the Building Director's office, which 
checked back over the past ten years. An oc- 
casional Sunday, very rare indeed, topped this 
figure during the decade. 

8 D 

Dr. John Clark, associate curator of paleon- 
tology and geology, discussed ‘‘Undercover Cur- 
rents in Turbulent Asia’’ before a Sunday-after- 
noon audience in Lecture Hall on May 19. 

ED 

Reinhold L. Fricke and Arthur W. Henn, of the 
Museum staff, enjoyed the annual Spring Migra- 
tion of The Goose Lookers the week a of May 
18. Nearly thirty members of the twenty-one- 
year-old wildlife organization drove to Pyma- 
tuning, among them eight charter members: 
Edmund W. Arthur, the Chief Gander; John A. 
Brown, the Quill; Judge D. M. Miller, John M. 
Phillips, Carl E. Behrhorst, Charles B. Horton, 
John D. Meyer, and James S. Pates. 

oD 

Lady Day by Richard Williams, which won the 
Harvey B. Gaul Memorial Purchase Prize in the 
Associated Artists exhibit, has been presented to 
the Art Division of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh by a group of Dr. Gaul’s friends and ad- 
mirers who shared his interest in painting and who 
remember his days as an art critic on the Post- 
Gazette. The painting hangs in the Art Division 
and was given through Mrs. Claude H. Jensen, 
who acted as spokesman for the informal group. 
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Max Scorn, Psychology and Education 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Ratex Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ketry, Associate Director 


COAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
H. H. Lowry, Director 


METALS RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Rosert F. Ment, Director 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Coronet Paut James Dow.ina, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics 


DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
AND WELFARE 
Berri E. Warpen, Director 


DIVISION OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


CLARENCE OverEND, Chairman of Administrative 
Committee 


ALUMNI FEDERATION 
Joun L. Extiorr, Executive Secretary 


BUREAU OF NEWS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Max E. Hannum, Manager 


CARNEGIE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Epwarp Durr BaLKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


Freperick G. BLACKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President, Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 
Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


Watrter J. BLENKo 
Carnegie Institute of Technolog y. Law School Du- 


quesne University. Stebbens, Blenko & Webb. 
Tech. 


*ArTuHuR E. BrauN 


Chairman, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman, A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory, 


Georce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*Watrter R, DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


Rosert E. Donerty 
University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Tech, Art. 


*Joun T. Durr, Jr. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. City 
Council. Museum. 
Howarp N. Eavenson 
Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, 
Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM Frew 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Washington and Jefferson, Honorary. Trustee, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Herz II 


Yale. President, H. ]. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 


Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. University of Pittsburgh, Honorary. Presi- 
dent, Aluminum Company of America. Art, 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Tuomas E. K1LGALLEN 


Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 


MAGAZINE 


*H. B. Kirkpatrick 
University of Illinois. President, 
Board of Public Education. Library. 
Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 
*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


Pittsburgh 


*Epwarp J. Leonarp 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RicHarp K. MELLON 
Princeton. President, Mellon National Bank, 
Museum. Advisory. 
*W. L. MeLtton 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 
*WitiiaM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing, 
Aucustus K. OLiver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Athy 
Pension, Tech, Advisory. 
*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President and Cashier. Mellam 
National Bank. Fine Arts, Tech, Advisory. 
Joun Lester Perry 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Music Hall. 
James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Stel 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pensiom, 
Finance. 
*Wiiu1aM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh: 
Reed, Smith, Shaw &% McClay. Finance. 
Cuarves J. RosgENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporatio, 
Art. 
Freperic SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schafer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


Joun B. Sempre 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan @& Ingersoll. Amy 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIK 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituraM P. Wirnerow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Massie 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. Wotk 
Columbia University. Law School University § 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Libra, 
Advisory. 

Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 

Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of U. S. Museum. 
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